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theology who was a member of our group. The priest had only the quota for himself and his aunt. A third admitted to a thousand marks for each member of his family, another, nine hundred; another said it "might come to" around three thousand for four persons . . .
The committee took down the figures and added them up. There was no question of an amount in the millions. In checking the compartments, they found an envelope with three thousand marks. The owner had declared them. They could not quibble about that. The inspection committee left the station.
And—we waited . . . We still did not know whether the special train was leaving and if so, when. The Soviet lieutenant had disappeared. Leo had disappeared. The guards stood silent in front of the cars. We had given each man a few zloties and some cigarettes and promised them more if the train reached the Neisse River without being looted. The sergeant had smiled. "No looting! Our orders say, shoot 'em down . . ."
But he did not know when the train was leaving, either, or if it was leaving at all. At two o'clock in the afternoon, a railway official appeared, sealed the freight cars, and went away again. At three o'clock Leo returned. He laughed. "Everything's taken care of. Those stupid people—with their sewing machines and millions of marks! If the great Stalin says that the train goes—even with sewing machines—then it goes, here in Poland, too. They'll have to get used to that . . ."
He slipped away again and after a little while returned with a new report: "The locomotive has now been sent for—to be here at five o'clock. Your friends are already waiting in Forst . . ."
We had no idea who the friends waiting in Forst might be. But Leo was also informed on that point. "The report has been telephoned in. At the Niesse there'll be a state reception—with newsreel cameras, press, and radio . . ."
And finally the train began to move. We stood at the broken windows and saw the peaks of the Riesengebirge slowly sink from sight in the distance. We had spent many happy years there, safe and secure in the mountains. When the Schneekoppe disappeared in the opalescent haze of the late afternoon, most of us wept.
The first station was Bolkenhain. The train stopped on a side track. Chattering excitedly, a crowd of Poles soon appeared. The Soviet lieutenant climbed out of the brakeman's compartment of the last freight car; he had been sketching the Silesian landscape during the course of the slow trip from that vantage point. The guards, armed with machine pistols, silently stationed themselves in front of the cars.
After an hour the traffic superintendent appeared. No red cap anymore, no familiar signal disc. The Polish official at this German railroad station raised a red flag. The train went on in the direction of Liegnitz.